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A SPRIG OF GROUNDSEL. t 

By the late Dr. J- E» Taylor, f.l.s., e.g.s. 

It is a little humble weed, common in badly-kept gardens 
and by roadsides. Its flowers have no beauty that we should 
desire them. They bid not for entomological notice by large 
tray blossoms or sweet perfumes. The groundsel is a Lazarus 
among flowering plants, growing where they cannot grow, 
and often on the crumbs which fall from the tables of its 
richer brethren. Everybody knows it, but nobody notices it, 
except the canary-fancier, who will gather handfuls of it for 
his bird-pets to make their dessert off. 

The groundsel ( senecio vulgaris ) has not even any far- 
reaching traditions of medical virtues to commend it to human 
notice. To all intents and purposes it is a Pariah among 
plants, living on suffrage, living where it can, not where it 
would like to. It is a floral bankrupt, notwithstanding its 
high-ranked ancestry and existing blood relations. 

I confess to a liking for these vegetable ne’er-do-weels ! 
They are confined to no particular order of plants. You 
find them among the most lowly as well as among the most 
florally exalted groups. They represent the keenness and 
bitterness of the Battle of Life, even in the vegetable king- 
dom. No quarter is given, the weakest go to the wall ! The 
rocks of the earth’s crust are literally crammed with extinct 
species of animals and plants. These represent the kinds 
which could not compete with new comers, or the new 
physical and biological changes in their surroundings. First 
they became scarce, then rare, perhaps they grew dwarfed 
and in other ways impoverished, so that one would hardly 

have recognised them among their more flourishing and 
robust ancestors. 

The same thing is going on now ; our little groundsel is 
an illustration of the fact. It is a member of the largest 
and most important order of plants in the world - the 
Composite r-the most numerous, the most diversified and 
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claim “ the world as their parish ” tv, 

well on equatorial plains and equatori^ 6 * 6qUaUy 

crowd the tropics with their arh ^ ' mountains. They 

of flowers. They spangle oLT' 6 "' ^ Wea,ths 

and dandelions, until there is not a"fl m , ead °' VS . Wlth da,sles 
to equal it. They love the bl 1 n o S ’ gh ‘ the world 
Edelveus, flourish amongst etern" snows' ! ' “* ** 

Nevertheiess, the southern parts of Africa appear to be the 
aesthetic head-quarters of this remarkable floral alliance In 
the neighbourhood of the Cape and the bush beyond, we get 
them clothed in their brightest and best, for this is the land 
where the lovely “everlastings” mask the ground, chiefly 
represented by the genus Helichrysum, in whose flower heads 
the scales are as brilliantly-coloured and even more enduring 
than the ray-florets, insomuch that this group of composites 
on that account go by the popular name of “ everlasting 
flowers.” 

There are two well-marked types of composite flowers— one 
like the daisy or cineraria or sunflower, in which there is a 
disk of yellow florets, surrounded by fringes of white or purple 
or yellow flat or strap-shaped florets. In the second type the 
entire flower-head is composed of strap-shaped florets, as in 
the dandelion, the chicory, and the hawkweeds. Now, if we 
examine one of the larger flower-heads of a composite plant 
such as the sunflower, we find that the latter is not a flower 
at all, but a colony of flowers. It would be as correct to call 
a bee-hive a bee, as to term a daisy or dandelion a flower. 
Examine a sunflower on account of its larger size. The large 
disk is merely a parterre, a gathering-ground for about 200 
closely-packed little yellow flowers. You can dig out one o 
the latter and examine it. It resembles an upright 
with a short stalk. Each little flower, you P e ™e.ve^by 

the lobed outline of the upper ^Iseofthe campanula. Each 
petals united together as in t ns and pistils . I, ; s 

sunflower floret has its own se massed 

therefore a perfect flower, and the florets^ 

together on the flo * er ' h “ °- n g ,he solar fringe are only 
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daisies which fringe the garden paths. Every one of these 
is merely a field-daisy transferred to a richer soil, which has 
had its disk or tube-shaped florets converted into strap-shaped 
ones, like those commonly found “vermeil-tipped and white,” 
composing the fringe of an open-eyed daisy. That is the 
reason our garden double daisies never bear seeds. 

Mow, every yellow floret composing the disk of a field 
daisy, into which about a hundred and fifty enter, bears a 
distinct seed, and you would be amused if you noticed the 
way in which the receptacle, or part of the flower-head on 
which the colony of florets is inserted, gradually changes 
from a flat shape to one resembling a thimble, in order to 
expose these seeds for distribution. If you examine a daisy 
by plucking off the pink-tipped outside florets one by one, 
you will find that each is tubular at the base, and that it 
contains a pistil, but no stamens. The pistils have lost all 
power of fertility, and therefore cannot produce seeds. They 
resemble the sexless workers in a bee-hive or an ants’ nest. 
Like them, too, they work for the benefit of the community, 
and not for themselves. For do they not, when the sun is 
shining, throw out their masses of whiteness, insomuch that 
daisies have always been poets’ flowers ; and the gorgeous 
colouring of the sunflower, the noble appearance of the ox- 
eye daisies, and the rich masses of colour exhibited by the 
cinerarias, must be the means of advertising the presence of 
the microscopic colonies of disk-florets to insects in such a 
way as to insure their visitations, and the consequent cross- 
ertilisations of the flower-heads. Moreover, as the children 
say, the daisies “ go to sleep.” It is a touching expression, if 
not an accurate one. It means that when night draws nigh, 
the sensitive sexless ray-florets, which have been expanding 
all day beneath the brilliant effects of sunshine, close up and 
roof over like a tent the fertile colony of disk-florets, thus 
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not had time, nor shall I havp * • 1 naVe 

r, u . i space, to point out that all 

flowers whose petals grow together into one piece are regarded 
by botanists, and rightly so, as being of higher floral rank 
than those flowers whose petals grow separately. They are 
also a later result of floral evolution, so that every floret in a 
daisy-head or sunflower-head must really have undergone a 
series of remarkable petal changes, something like those 
which not unfrequently occur as “monstrosities” in poly- 
petalous flowers, and which eventually assumed a fixed and 
marked type. Nor have I the opportunity I should like now 
of showing how the inflorescence of a composite flower-head 
became modified in some recent period of the world’s 
geological history from a spike or corymb or umbel into a 
capitulum, as it is now called ; but I feel perfectly sure that all 
of these floral changes have taken place gradually, and if you 
go through the floral structures of the leading groups of com- 
positae, you may still find them in every stage of composition. 

Now, my little groundsel has lost all its ray-florets. I cannot 
tell when or how in the course of its family history they were 
lost. It has a few near relatives which have not yet quite lost 
them, and yet one can see they are mortgaged or in pawn. 
They are of practically no value for insect-attraction purposes. 
The groundsel is completely without. It is in the same con- 
dition that a daisy would be, or a marguerite, had you plucked 
the outside petals off one by one, saying, “ H el°v^ me he 
loves me not.” What a poor thing the yellow disc of a daisy, 

diminished size. The groun a f ew small two-winged 

house, crowded with the few grains of pollen it 
insects visit it, for the sa ^ has n0 }lone y. ihe 

yields, and which they devour, e year round, for it 

groundsel therefore flower, “Turing inLts. 
is no longer dependent on si 
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